I4                       THE LAST SQUIRE

people would surely worship that pool in the thicket.  In their

hearts they probably do.

- Squire Park had the water from the Springs laid on to the
cottages he had built. He placed a great tank on a little hill
above the grove. Two-handed pumps forced the water up
from the pool into this, and pipes were laid connecting the
tank with the cottages. The squire might have set up a wind-
mill to pump the water, but as he had delayed as long as
possible in introducing threshing-machines on to his farms,
giving winter employment to men having them thresh with
flails in the barns, so he thought it best the pumping should be
done by hand, reserving it as a job for any out of work to keep
the tank filled. If there were none unemployed, then the
villagers had to agree to do it among themselves. They worked
in relays at the pumps morning and evening, two and two.
So the husbands pumped while the wives turned on taps, and
none met at the pool among the hazels any more as they used,
in the summer evenings especially, chatting and smoking as
they waited to dip their pails. The path winding among the
bushes became overgrown; the villagers came to take the
water for granted, as though the pipes themselves were the
source of it; and they ceased to talk of it.

There was one awful day not yet out of mind among the
aged; a summer evening when all were working in their
gardens or chatting at their gates. The squire's open carriage
was seen approaching up the hill which was the village street,
and on the box in frock coat and top-hat (he had been to a
garden-party) the old squire himself, while his coachman
(who had met a long-lost friend) lolled like a lord dead-drunk
within. Stern and silent the squire drove up the street be-
tween the aghast villagers. A week later the coachman de-
parted, but just as the van-load of furniture was leaving, his
small daughter ran from the house crying that they had for-
gotten "the little yellow tap55, thinking that without that
there could be no water where they were going.

In later years, after Squire Park's death, something went